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the parish is no further laid to heart. The greatest part of those who now take
poor apprentices are the most indigent and dishonest, in a word, the very
dregs of the poor of England, by whom it is the fate of many a poor child, not
only to be half-starved and sometimes bred up in no trade, but to be forced
to thieve and steal for his master, and so is brought up for the gallows into
the bargain.... I know a poor old weaver... who... took a poor apprentice
from another parish; he covenanted, as is usual, to teach him his trade, to
provide and allow him meat, drink, apparel, etc., to save harmless and
indemnify the parish whence he took him, and to give him two good new suits
of wearing apparel at the end of his apprenticeship. This master had himself
been several times convicted of theft and had then actually left off his trade
through weakness and old age, and as soon as the money he had with the boy
was spent, threw himself and family, apprentice and all, upon his parish.34
The literal truth of such indictments is clear from the many instances
of hardship, cruelty and misfortune recorded in the appeals to Quarter
Sessions for the discharge of apprentices from their indentures. The
reports of the Old Bailey also teU a melancholy tale. Many were hung
or transported as a result of the miseries or temptations of their term of
servitude, so they say, or so the Ordinary of Newgate says. In a
number of murder, manslaughter and rape trials the victim was a
wretched apprentice. The details of these trials, and of many others
where the facts are less grisly, throw a flood of light on social conditions
in London.
It is impossible to read them without coming to the conclusion that,
generally speaking, 'the relationship between master and apprentice was
an unsatisfactory one. In the first place, even in favourable conditions,
there was this fundamental difficulty. In the early stages of his appren-
ticeship the boy was probably a nuisance and an expense, he needed
supervision and he spoiled work; before the end of his term he was
conscious that he could earn a living for himself, but was forced to work
for his master without pay. To the parish apprentice, bound till he was
twenty-four, the grievance was still greater. The relationship needed a
habit of self-restraint and a power of looking forward and back, rare
at all times.
Then the position of the artisan, or even of the master in a large way,
was not sufficiently stable to justify indentures of seven years or longer,
binding upon the master, his heirs, executors and assigns. Among the